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"the VICTORIAN CHANCELLORS."* 

The first volume embraces the lives of four Chancellors: 
Lyndhurst, Brougham, Cottenham and Truro. But of the nearly 
five hundred pages only seventy-five are given to Cottenham and 
Truro, and as the Chancellorship of Brougham ended before the 
accession of Queen Victoria, while but one brief Chancellorship 
of Lord Lyndhurst's tliree lies in her reign, the major part of 
the content of this volume would seem at first, as the author 
frankly observes, to be "a fraud upon the title." The title is 
justified, however, even in this volume, by the fact that both 
Lyndhurst and Brougham, though born in the seventies of the 
eighteenth century, were late in the fifties and early in the sixties 
of the next century still active and conspicuous in public life. 
Bagehot, in an article on Lyndhurst written in 1863, refers to a 
remark which the latter made in the House of Lords three years 
earlier, that "he could well remember the breaking out of the 
French Eevolution in 1789," and he himself adds that perhaps 
Lyndhurst was the only conspicuous man in Europe, certainly in 
England, at that time who could say this. It will help the 
American reader to realize the length of the lives of these two 
Chancellors if they are measured by events in our own polit- 
ical calendar. Lord Lyndhurst was born three years before the 
Battle of Lexington (in "the province of Massachusetts," his 
mother's father being the consignee of the famous tea - chests 
which were emptied into Boston Harbor), and he was speaking 
in Parliament with no sign of mental failure after the outbreak 
of our Civil War. Lord Brougham, bom two years after our 
Declaration of Independence, successfully fought the execrated 
Orders in Council (but too late to avert the War of 1813), and 
was still making addresses and writing books years after 
President Roosevelt was bom. Yet, near as they and their 
distinguished associates are to our own day, I venture to say 
that not one person in thousands of the younger generation 
living in the land of Lord Lj'ndhurst's birth has the slightest 
knowledge of his ever having lived, that Lord Brougham has 
scarcely a larger constituency of acquaintance, and that the other 
two distinguished occupants of the Woolsack are less widely 
known than many a police magistrate of to-day. 

* " The Victorian Chancellors." By J. B. Atlay. In two volumes. 
Vol. I. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1906. 

VOL. CLXxxm. — NO. 601, 61 
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Lord Campbell's " Lives of the Chancellors " ends with that 
of Lord Eldon, but a posthumous volume includes both Lyndhurst 
and Brougham. This work takes up the story where Lord Camp- 
bell stopped (that is, with Lord Eldon), but makes no pretence 
to being a continuation of his classical series. Mr. Atlay finds 
reason for including the Lives of the two Chancellors just named 
(which Lord Campbell "professed to write") in the injustice 
that has been done the memory of the one, and in the new material 
that has been available concerning the other. The result is not 
a clear, strong characterization, but a rather hazy composite, in 
which, however, the benign and beneficent qualities and services 
come out rather more strongly. I can but think, having just been 
hearing an eminent British scientist tell of the experiment out of 
which have come all the coal-tar products and derivatives, that 
Mr. Atlay has gotten, so far, only the colorless precipitate, out 
of whose further treatment the distinct and permanent colors 
may yet be produced. There is in Mr. Atlay's volume no definite 
fixing of these characters in the spectrum of history. Perhaps 
this ought not to be expected, but the general reader is hardly 
competent to do this for himself. And the scholar in this field 
will not be much helped by this incomplete assembling of data 
already accessible to him. 

But, though the general reader will not be able to carry away 
from a hundred or more pages of Mr. Atlay's Life of Lord Lynd- 
hurst, for example, as clear an impression of the Chief Baron, 
as he might get from Mr. Bagehot's eight paragraphs on " What 
Lord Lyndhurst really Was," nor to feel the exuberance of Lord 
Brougham's prolific and unquiet genius, as he is made to realize 
it in twenty pages of Bagehot, he will in the intimate detail of 
these Lives, in the varying views of those whom they touched and 
in the dramatic settings and clashings, as gathered and presented 
by Mr. Atlay, come to lose some of his awe of the Woolsack, 
perhaps some of his respect for it, to care more for the men whose 
identity has been concealed beneath the wig and robe of office, 
to know their frailties as well as their powers, and to think more 
charitably of lesser men under the temptations of office. 

These Lives are in the nature of Nisi Prius cases. The Barris- 
ter has turned Judge and is sitting in circuit. In his summation 
and charge, he has rehearsed the testimony as to the facts of these 
Lives, but he has left the jury largely to its own opinions as to 
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their justification. The whole interest of the non-professional 
reader in the Life of Lyndhurst is centred in the question as to 
whether Serjeant-at-Law Copley (who later became Lord Lynd- 
hurst) was guilty, not of political profligacy and apostasy, but of 
selfish, immoral tergiversation. To this general non-professional 
reader the achievement of the Master of the EoUs in introducing 
Chancery reforms (though the general reader's memory of Charles 
Dickens has impressed him, beyond eflacement, with the misery, 
desolation and woe for which the administration of equity was 
then responsible) or the learning which enabled the aged Lynd- 
hurst to "discuss Shakespeare with Sir Henry Holland and 
Homer with Gladstone," is of little consequence and interest in 
comparison with the question of the integrity and honor of the 
man. The barrister-judge, after quoting the acrid criticism of Miss 
Martineau and the charge of Bagehot (that Copley, in accepting 
office and prospect of preferment at the hands of the Tories, when 
his expressed sentiments had before been hostile, instead of acting 
contrary to his principles, had no principles and " did not care 
to have opinions"), leaves the whole matter to the jury, with 
the comment that the "real gravamen of the charge against 
Copley lies in the allegation of treating politics as a mere game in 
which he played exclusively for his own hand," quoting Copley 
himself in support of this opinion, and adding, as if in extenua- 
tion, that "to this reproach lawyer-politicians must be exposed 
so long as the great prizes of the profession are reached by the 
avenue of Parliament." Greville in his Journal speaks of Cop- 
ley, though this testimony is not cited by Mr. Atlay, as " scarcely 
an English gentleman (for his father was an American painter), 
a lawyer of fortune, in the sense in which we say a soldier of 
fortune, without any fixed principles and only conspicuous for 
his extraordinary capacity." And Bagehot, though he character- 
izes him as a " great man," adds that he was " great in power, 
but not great in the use of power, a politician, not a statesman, 
a man of small principles and few scruples, . . . who played the 
game of life for low and selfish objects, and yet, by the intellectual 
power with which he played, redeemed that game from its in- 
trinsic degradation." But Mr. Atlay lets the " noble Lord " go 
back into private life, after laying down the Seals for the third 
and last time, taking with him " the affection and esteem of his 
colleagues without a single exception," mi as going from life 
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itself in his ninety-second year " happy, . . . supremely happy." 
This testimony of his peers and this death-bed utterance can but 
favorably dispose the jury of a generation which needs not to be 
appealed to for leniency in its demands of a brilliant public 
servant. 

Mr. Atlay's " Brougham " is an appealing personality with all 
his faults, and they are not concealed by the Barrister out of 
respect, fear or awe. The ambitions of Henry Peter Brougham 
carried a multitude with him, and so his " return for Yorkshire " 
was an "unsullied success" free from the color of self-seeking, 
and his preferment to the Woolsack a " necessity." Moreover, he 
had ample punishment in his own lifetime for his sins of omission 
and commission, personal and political. He passed the zenith of 
his fame and power when he was but half-way in his active public 
career; and more than thirty years later, at one of his last public 
appearances, he was referred to by the " budding Solicitor-Gen- 
eral " of that time as " Poor Old Brougham " — ^this man who, 
as Mr. Atlay puts it in summary, " had rescued a Queen of Eng- 
land from the very jaws of destruction, who struck the fetters 
from the slave, who carried the Eeform Bill in the teeth of King 
and Peers." But, together with' this splendid achievement, Mr. 
Atlay shows the meanness that lay in some of his acts, his vul- 
garity in others, the pretence of his learning, his low intrigue 
for the regaining of lost prestige, and his overacting in his great 
speech for the Eeform Bill ; intimates that the vehicle which bears 
his name is to be his most lasting monument, and ends the last 
chapter by informing the "general reader" ("little though he 
may know it ") that Brougham's " most prominent feature catches 
his eye on the corner of the London Charivari every week" — 
where an imp or an elf trails by a string " a mask with upturned 
face, from which is visible and distinct the proboscis which once 
adorned the countenance of Lord Brougham." 

I have not referred to the chapters which must especially in- 
terest the readers of the legal profession, nor have I spoken of 
Mr. Atlay's more kindly and appreciative estimates of Lord 
Brougham's services to the cause of popular education and to 
letters. Even these are stinted by the criticisms of those who 
thought that " his efforts for popular objects, especially for edu- 
cation, were based on party and personal grounds," and the ad- 
vice of Mr. Atlay that salt be liberally employed in the use of the 
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certain material of Brougham's compiling. On the whole, the 
reader is reluctantly brought into sympathy with the conclusions 
of the " Broughamania " on which Mr. Atlay has so largely drawn, 
and by which he is "afraid," as he says in his preface, "that 
Brougham's reputation is not enhanced." 

Of the chapters on Cottenham and Truro I cannot here speak 
beyond saying that they are of especial interest to the profes- 
sional reader. And of the whole volume I must add this final 
word that it is deserving of a much wider reading than it will 
probably have this side the water. 

John H. Finlet. 



